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Alaska--A Pacific Northwest Market 


By ALFRED L. LOMAX 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Alaska as a market for Oregon producers and distribu- 
tors may be better understood if a brief description of its 
geography is first presented. Alaska is a land of contrasts: 
its 586,000 square miles are not geographically homogen- 
eous but highly diversified. That portion which is most 
most familiar to the tourist is the narrow. fiordlike coastal 
region with forest-fringed bays and inlets crowned by ice- 
blue glaciers. Here are Ketchikan, Petersburg. and other 
communities which depend upon fisheries, Sitka. deeply 
steeped in Russian and Indian history: Juneau. with its 
now idle gold mines but potentially rich pulpwood. 

Farther north are Cordova, Valdez. and Seward, ports 
for inbound cargoes for military posts, airfields, and inter- 
ior towns. On the southwest are the attenuated, bleak, and 
sparsely settled Alaska Peninsula and Aleutian Archipel- 
ago pointing toward Kamchatka on the Asiatic mainland. 

The extreme northern section is marked by the Brooks 
and other ranges fronted by the gently sloping Arctic 
plain. Here the Point Barrow petroleum reserve is located 
at the northernmost tip of the North American continent. 

is is a region of monotonous tundra, populated by widely 
scattered Eskimo and Indian villages. 

South of this barren wasteland is the relatively low in- 
terior plateau, flanked by the Bering Sea on the west, into 
which flow the muddy waters of the Yukon, the Kusko- 
wim, the Susitna, and the Tanana. The Alaska Range, with 
its forbidding ice fields, knifelike ridges. and bristling 
peaks, curves brokenly across the southern portion of the 
area and bisects the “railbelt” of Alaska, the most impor- 
tant market area in the territory. It is the section with the 
greatest concentration of population—estimated at be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 or slightly less than one-half of 
the 128,643 now credited to Alaska. 

The principal commercial center of this area and also 
of the territory is Anchorage, conceded to have 11.000 
population, but with its environs approximately 31,000. 
The main office of the government-owned Alaska Railroad 
is maintained here. Fairbanks, the northern terminus of 
the railroad, with 5,625 people in the municipality and 
probably 10,000 in the immediate area, is in the heart of 
the gold-dredging and gold-mining region 360 miles north 
of Anchorage and 471 miles from Seward. Seward, with 
over 2,000 people, is on Resurrection Bay and is the south- 
ern terminus of the Alaska Railroad. Palmer, fifty miles 
north of Anchorage, is the business center of the famed 
Matanuska Valley. The valley has a 3,500 population. 

The country through which the railroad runs is a wild- 
e-ness of mountains, tundra, and muskeg with an occa- 

al way station as a jumping-off place for miners, 
fishermen, and hunters. Mt. McKinley National Park, a 
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primitive area of rare beauty, is accessible from the rail- 
road and is becoming an important tourist area. 

Susiness houses contemplating market expansion in 
the interior should first acquaint themselves with its geog- 
raphy, the vast distances in relation to population centers. 
and the transportation problem. The railbelt market can 
be viewed in terms of concentrated sources of purchasing 
power, as indeed can all of Alaska: 


(1) The Military Market. A recent Congressional ap- 
propriation of $142.411,505 for Alaska defenses for the 
current fiscal year is a major market factor. Fort Richard- 
son and Elmendorf Airforces Base at Anchorage. Ladd 
Airforce Base at Fairbanks, and the nearby Eilson Air- 
force Base provide a large and constantly expanding 
market for the innumerable items which an insatiable 
defense program demands. In addition, the post ex- 
changes, whose purchases and sales are comparable to 
those of department stores. should not be overlooked. 


(2) Federal Civilian Agencies. Approximately $130,- 
000.000 will be spent during the present fiscal year for 
Army civil functions and for institutions, road building. 
the Alaska Railroad, the National Park service. and sev- 
eral other Federal functions. Representative appropria- 
tions are: the Civil Aeronautics Administration, $11.000,- 
000 for construction; the Alaska Road Commission, $26,- 
726.000; and the Alaska Railroad, $22.000.000 for reha- 
bilitation. Such figures for defense and Federal civilian 
agencies illustrate the statement often made that Alaska’s 
economy is dependent largely upon Federal largess. 


(3) Territorial Government. Very much smaller than 
the immense volume of government credit which pours in 
such a steady stream into the territory, is the money from 
the territorial treasury for expenses, road building. the 


University of Alaska, etc.—estimated at $11,000,)0¢. 


(4) Municipal and School Districts. The phenomenal 
growth of Anchorage, Fairbanks, and other communities 
within the past decade has made heavy demands upon the 
city treasuries for water supplies, sewage lines. street-pav- 
ing programs, and school buildings, as well as much- 
needed municipal power plants and telephone systems. 
Such construction during 1950 is estimated at $5,664,312. 


(5) Commercial and Civilian Market. In spite of Alas- 
ka’s comparatively small population, the Department of 
Commerce reported a retail sales volume of $93,000.000 
for 1948, a major portion of which must be credited to 
the railbelt market area. As population increases in this 
section of the territory, greater demands will be made for 
all those commodities which the population of a modern 
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American city needs to maintain high living standards. 

The above-mentioned money streams have been an open 
invitation to contractors and their workers and families to 
come to Alaska. Many have stayed to build a dependable la- 
bor pool: others have opened stores and shops of all kinds. 
The population pressure has stimulated the construction 
of hundreds of homes and apartment houses. 

Alaska is notably short on housing. In the housing field, 
there is very great demand for lumber, concrete blocks, 
electrical supplies, floor coverings, window sash and door 
stock, and home appliances. Whether for military, govern- 
ment, territorial, or private construction, the demand for 
building materials is highly seasonal in view of the short 
summer. In many places, construction is hampered even in 
the summer months by permafrosts which refuse to thaw 
even under the warm Alaska sun. 

A weakness of the whole Alaska market is its lack of a 
sound productive economy. Fishing, gold dredging, and 
gold mining, the principal industries. are seasonal. Other 
industries are coal mining, fur farming, and trapping. In 
the railbelt, there is a crying need for manufacturing 
based upon natural resources. 

Extensive coal-mining operations are carried on at both 
Healy and Matanuska. There is large-scale gold dredging 
in the vicinity of Fairbanks, as well as individual pros- 
pecting and mining. In general, gold mining has shown a 
progressively downward turn the past decade; the value of 
coal mining now exceeds that of gold. 





Census of Business in Oregon 


[Retail, Wholesale, and Service] 


Morrow County 


Retail and service establishments in Morrow County showed a 
substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade from 1939 to 1948. 
Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggregated $4.5 million, an 
increase of 275 per cent over the $1.2 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling 
$156,000 in 1948 compared with $45,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 145 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 105 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Emplovees, W eek 
Ended Nov. 15 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
(thous. of  incorp. 
ments dollars) Firms Total 
Retail 69 $4,502 74 135 
Food 15 985 19 17 
Eating & drinking : 10 333 9 26 
Ne me 423 13 10 
All other 33 2,761 33 82 
Selected service 18 156 19 10 
Personal services 9 55 9 
All other - 101 10 


No. Est- 
ablish- 


Sales 
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Forest industries are practically nonexistent in the in- 
terior. There are a few small spruce and birch mills but no 
large-scale operations with sizable payrolls. Almost all 
lumber consumed is fir from Oregon, Washington, or Can- 
ada or spruce from southeastern Alaska. 

Agriculture in the railbelt is confined largely to the Mc 
anuska Valley fifty miles north of Anchorage, the Tanana 
River Valley near Fairbanks, and minor production on the 
Kenai Peninsula. Matanuska is the more highly developed. 
The Matanuska Valley Farmers Cooperative, which last 
vear grossed $2.550.000. provides a market outlet for 
milk, butterfat. vegetables (principally potatoes), and 
berries. Nearby Fort Richardson and Elmendorf Airforce 





Multnomah County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Mult- 
nomah County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of 
trade from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 
1948 Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 
aggregated $619,900,000, an increase of 225 per cent over the $190,- 
700,000 sales in 1939. Wholesale sales volume in the county showed 
a 302 per cent rise over the same period, reaching a total of $1,352; 
000,000 in 1948 as compared with $336,200,000 in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business reported receipts totaling 
$49,100,000 in 1948 compared with $15,700,000 in 1939. Amusement 
businesses in the county recorded receipts of $10,500,000 in 1948. 
No comparable figure for 1939 is available. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the trades covered by the Census of Busi- 
ness. Retail trade establishments reported 32,017 paid employees for 
the work week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. Of these, 27,455 worked 
the full week, and the remainder part of the week. The comparable 
total and full work-week figures for 1939 were 21,485 and 16,995. 
Wholesale trade establishments reported a total of 17,926 full- and 
part-week employees for the week of Nov. 15, 1948, compared with 
10,613 for the same week in 1939. For the selected service trade 
Nov. 15, 1948 paid employees numbered 6,531; the comparable 1 
ure for 1939, adjusted for change in scope between the two censuses, 
was 4,989. 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
incorp. 
Firms 

5,771 


Employees, Week 
Ended Nov. 15 
Full 


Total Week 
32,017 27,455 
4,064 2,989 


No. Est- 
ablish- 
ments 


. 5,374 


Sales 
(thous. of 
dollars) 

$ 619,943 
Food ee 131,146 
Eating & drinking 1,322 44,963 ° 6,099 
Gen. merchandise. ————s«dW49 137,302 146 9,584 
ON eee 34,212 1,993 
Furn. & home furnish... 248 31,130 1,647 1,582 
Automotive 244 101,730 2,609 2,551 
Service i 2D ae 25,556 990 777 
Lumber-bldg-hardware...._..._ 282 35,360 1,541 1,435 
Drug —- 13,578 621 
All other 752 61,966 ’ 2,311 

Wholesale... ___.... 1,254 1,352,046 7 . 
Merchant wholesalers _.......—-«- 835 684,362 

Groceries, foods 117 111,203 
Dry goods, apparel... 23 9,782 
Hardware-electr-plumb...... 107,368 
Mach. & indust. supplies 201 91,159 
Lumber & corstruct.... ss 8 134,883 
so Be 316 229,967 
Manufact. branches 184 355,115 
Petroleum bulk 22 60,205 
Agents. brukers__ 185 206,775 
Assemblers of farm prod... 28 45,589 

Selected Service a» 2835 49,145 
Personal services 1,322 21,471 
Business servicee_... ss ——(<éi 70 9,533 
Automotive repairs........... 419 12,832 
ff 5,309 

Tourist courts 74 658 

\ t 117 10,457 

Portland: 
Retail 
Wholesal 1,072 
Selected service 2.114 
Hotels 166 


A t 108 
* Not available. 





5,162 
8,243 
1,784 
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4,618 572,128 
1,215,706 
47,457 
10,163 


9,489 
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Base are convenient markets for the valley's produce. Ice 
cream manufactured at the cooperative’s plant is much in 
demand in Anchorage and at the fort. 

Alaska’s deficient production of agricultural commodi- 
‘es provides a large market for stateside suppliers in Port- 
and, Seattle, and other cities. Fresh milk is flown in daily 
to Anchorage and Fairbanks. Over $2.500.000 in butter 
and eggs are brought in annually to Alaska. 

Such large imports of daily necessities reflect the im- 
potence of Alaska’s agriculture to supply consumers’ 
needs. There is considerable talk everywhere in the terri- 
tory about Alaska’s vast wealth in natural resources and 
the need for their development: but their economic un- 
availability (assuming the principal markets to be in the 
Pacific Coast states) is the great stumbling block which 
in turn repels risk capital. Some progress has been made 
in the southwest in promoting pulp mills, but to date there 
is no smell of sulphur in the air. 

One of the greatest money-making businesses for Ala- 
ska, as yet scarcely explored, is the tourist industry. It is 
estimated that $9,000,000 is spent annually by visitors to 
the territory. In addition, it is estimated that $16,000,000 
is paid annually for transportation to and from Alaska. A 
program patterned after the highly successful Hawaiian 
type of promotion is now under way. sponsored by the 
Alaska Development Board. Progress in the completion of 
the internal highway system and removal of restrictions on 
the Alaska Highway (the Alcan) has stimulated automo- 
bile travel from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Out-of-state licenses are a common sight in every Alaska 
city. There is, however, a dire need for many more motels, 





Polk County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Polk 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $14.7 million, an increase of 297 per cent over the $3.7 million 
in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $8.4 million 
in 1948 as compared with $0.8 million in 1939. The service trades 
included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $679.- 
000 in 1948 compared with $156,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 737 paid employees for the work 
week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total of 343 
employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


















































Proprie- Employees, Week 
No. Est- Sales tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 
ablish- (th-us.of  incorp. Full 
ments dollars ) Firms Total Week 
Retail 218 $14,727 271 528 “41 
Food 58 4,096 78 82 63 
Eating & drinking... «ss 400 1,214 54 117 97 
Gen. handi 11 1,484 ll 72 6l 
Apparel 8 251 9 7 5 
Furn. & home furnish... sss 13 738 15 28 26 
eae ei ll 1,571 14 56 56 
Service stations... sss (i 1,552 32 42 25 
Lumber-bldg-hard 21 2,619 25 71 4 
Drug 7 397 12 16 10 
All other 21 805 21 37 Ww 
Wholesal 27 8,416 18 138 al 
Merchant wholesalers... ««-—s«s—:'10 1,624 5 50 * 
Other 17 6,792 13 88 . 
Selected service a 76 679 85 71 67 
yrs servi 38 ° 272 44 16 a3 
other 38 
#07 41 25 24 
Retail. 63 5,875 77 226 195 
Selected service 22 215 28 26 24 
* Not available. 
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tourist lodges, and hotels than are now available to house 
not only these rubber-tired travelers but the ever-mounting 
number of air-borne pleasure seckers. Passenger lists on 
the popular coastwise steamer run and the air routes are 
always full during the summer season. 

Unlike other classes of imports which come to Alaska, 
the tourist pays his own freight, two ways, and spends 
money for the privilege of seeing the giant glaciers. the 
inspiring Alaska Range, and the ever-present wildlife. The 
only outlay the Alaska businessman has to make is for 
food, shelter. and recreation facilities. And for these the 
tourist will pay handsomely. 

The tourist is, however. not the only class of cargo 
which comes to the northland. Seward, Valdez, and Cor- 
dova benefit by an all-Pacific Coast freight service from 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, and Seattle with 
regular sailings from these ports by a fleet of six ships. 
Another company. which operates from Seattle only. pro- 
vides both freight and passenger service to these and other 
Alaska ports. One company carries loaded truck vans by 
‘barge between Seattle and Valdez. 

This coastal cargo service is not only an important ton- 
nage feeder for the Alaska Railroad, which up until quite 
recently was the principal carrier of cargo to the interior, 
but to newly inaugurated truck lines which now operate 
over the mountains from Valdez to Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. With the completion of the Seward-Anchorage 
Highway in 1951, and the proposed route from Cordova to 
the interior, railbelt cities will have fast and dependable 
truck service. Furthermore, there is increasing truck traf- 
fic over the Alcan Highway. 

With long hauls by ship, air, and truck, the Alaskan— 
whether he be contractor, middleman, or consumer—pays 
heavily for transportation service. As a consequence, the 
price level is higher than that prevailing stateside. al- 
though it must be said in all candor that the transportation 
cost is not the only factor responsible for the inordinately 
high prices of most consumers goods. Given a fair list 
price and a reasonable discount, the Alaska merchant will 
welcome Oregon businessmen with open arms. 





Sherman County 


Retail, wholesale, and service establishments located in Sherman 
County showed a substantial expansion in dollar volume of trade 
from 1939 to 1948 according to preliminary figures from the 1948 
Census of Business. Retail sales in the county during 1948 aggre- 
gated $2.1 million, an increase of 250 per cent over the $0.6 million 
in 1939. Wholesale sales in the county reached a total of $4.8 mil- 
lion in 1948 as compared with 31.0 million in 1939. The service 
trades included in the Census of Business recorded receipts totaling 
$50,000 in 1948 compared with $28,000 in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 124 paid employees for the work 
week ended nearest Nov. 15, 1948. This compared with a total of 68 
employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 























Proprie- Employees’ Week 
No. Est Sales tors, Un- Ended Nov. 15 
eblish- (thous.of  incorp. Full 
ments dollars) Firms Total Week 
Retail 48 $2,098 45 102 8&3 
Food 7 391 8 5 3 
Eating & drinking... s+ 268 15 wt 42 
Service stati 5 67 5 8 7 
All other.. ae a 1,372 17 45 31 
Wholesal 13 4,767 6 22 * 
Selected service 8 50 7 ae es 
* Not available. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber Production. The Douglas-fir sawmills of Oregon and 
Washington cut and shipped more lumber during 1950 than during 
any previcus year. The 1.800 sawmills in the area cut 10,663 billion 
board feet, an amount which tops the high production of the 1920s. 
The year closed with a marked increase in orders, a development 
which might cause surprise in the light of curtailed construction. 
The apparent explanation is that many lumber yards are taking this 
opportunity to build up their inventories. Recent trends may be seen 
from the following figures (all in M feet) : 


Dec. 1950 
198,933 
224,871 
194,975 
£81.563 
793,974 


Dec. 1949 
184,427 
174.994 
181,113 
520,340 
658,654 


Nov. 1950 
211,689 
218,194 
222,641 
752.025 


776,824 


Weekly production ... 

Weekly orders , 

Weekly shipments _. dts 
Unfilled orders on end of month — 
Stocks on end of month —. 


Department-Store Sales. Department-store sales all over the 
United States have sharply increased in value during recent weeks, 
the explanation being partly a matter of higher prices and partly 
an increase in physical volume. The percentage changes in value of 
Portland department-store sales compared with the corresponding 


period a year ago’ are given below, along with similar figures for 


other Pacific coast cities: 
Week Ending Four Weeks 
Jan. 6 Ending Jan. 6 
Portland —___. - +20 
Los Angeles_._._____.. +33 +11 
San Diego. ___.. etceniadethitntdiaaiiedl +39 +11 
Oakland +28 +18 
San Francisco ee Ee ee +26 +14 
IID ccininenanihtitetintniinctiitiniamntaptntiatitniamanstinmigatyhetims quiets de +59 +27 
Spokane .. —— ; +47 +22 
Ee +39 +18 





























Employment. With covered payrolls estimated well over the bil- 
lion-dollar mark and with nonfarm employment maintained through- 
out the closing months about 40,000 higher than the previous year, 
1950 passed into Oregon’s history as a record breaker for employ- 
ment and wage payments. Employment in industry, trade, and serv- 
ice dropped less than 5,000 in December to 451,700, a figure slightly 
above June 1950 and 39,800 above December 1949. On the other side 
of the picture, unemployment during the week ending January 4, 


1951 was 6.6 per cent, ranging from a low of 4.7 per cent for Mult- 
nomah and Columbia counties to a high of 21.3 per cent in Josephine 
county. Of the 14.569 claimants receiving unemployment compens* 
tion at the end of the first week of January, 5,000 were in Port!ar. 
1,300 in Salem, 1.200 in Eugene, 600 in Astoria, 500 in Klamath 
Falls, and 400 in Oregon City. 


Portland Food Prices. The level of Portland food prices in No- 
vember 1950 reached an index of 229.4, and came within 2 per cent 
of the all-time peak of 234.1 in August 1948. The November level 
was 1.1] per cent above that for October and 10.4 per cent higher 
than that of November a year ago. The rise since the low point of 
206.3 in December 1949 has been steady, and has amounted to 11.2 
per cent over eleven months (average for 1935-1939=100). In terms 
of the purchasing power of the 1939 food dollar, the Portland house- 
wife’s dollar was worth 434 cents. 

For the United States, the November food-price level moved up 
0.2 per cent, to an index of 209.5. But the composite all-commodity 
index reached 175.6, up 0.5 per cent over October, and a new all- 
time high. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During the 
month of December 1950 there were 842 sales of residences in Muit- 
nomah county, totaling $7,105,952; 253 pieces of vacant property 
were sold for a total of $509.191; and 37 business properties, for 
$1,383,016. The comparisons of the real-estate transactions in De- 
cember 1950 with other months follows: 

Dec. 1950 
Number of sales ie 1,132 
Value of sales ......  ... . —.. $8,998,159 
Number of mortgages filed —... —. ~ 991 1,222 1.227 
Total money loaned —_.... a « .. $6,688,000 7.754.900 £8.379.150 

Of the $6,688,000 real-estate mortgages filed in December, one 
was for $185,000; a second was for $150,000, and a third was for 
$100,000. : 


Gasoline Sales. During November 1950, 39,515,606 gallons of 
taxable motor fuels were sold in Oregon. This was 1,104.856 gallons 
more than in November 1949. During the first eleven months of 
1950, a total of 471,142,384 gallons of taxable motor fue! was sol: 
a figure 31,512,564 gallons above that for the same period in 194%. 


Dec. 1949 
1.163 
$7 638.741 


Nov. 1950 
1,000 





$7,929,530 


BANK DEBITS 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Nov. 1950 


$1,53,665,452 


Debits Debits 
Oct. 1950 Now. 1949 


$1,176,660,703 $962 ,505,541 


Nov. 1950 compared with 


Marketing Districts Oct. 1950 Nov. 1949 





Oregon 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 


— 1.95% 





Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 








Upper Williamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





























725,214,122 
79,572,732 
116,872,738 
18,033,306 
34,696,595 
49,397,241 
21,500,170 
20,432,599 
24,011,409 
24,149,004 
25,332,714 
20,452 .°21 


715,020,197 
93,652,175 
119,068,724 
20,899,711 
39,078,483 
43,589,111 
21,793,558 
17,843,938 
24,681,245 
33,970,942 
25,012,287 
18,050,332 


588,290,564 
80,174,971 
91,903,610 
15,523,322 
28,409,237 
40,501,901 
16,848,108 
16,383 ,002 
20,252,048 
27,150,411 
20,074,463 
16,993,904 


New 
Residential 
Nov. 1950 


New Non- 
residential 
Nov. 1950 


Additions, 
Alterations 


& Repairs 
Nov. 1950 


Totals 
Nov. 1949 


+ 0.86 
—15.03 
— 6.88 
—13.72 
—11.21 
+-13.32 
— 1.35 
+14.51 
— 2.71 
—28.91 
+ 1.28 
+13.31 


Totals 
Oct. 1950 


+19.86% 
+23.27 
— 0.75 
+20.64 
+16.17 
+22.13 
+21.96 
+27.61 
+24.72 
+18.56 
—11.05 
+26.19 
+20.35 


Totals 
Nov. 1949 


$ 45,500 $ 
2,904 
12,006 
26,000 
148,500 
101,269 
77,000 
8,000 
10,000 
1,144,775 
38,750 
69,500 
194,000 


$1,878,198 


7,300 $ 5,085 
71,062 8,510 
44,330 t 
85,375 
25,890 
19,500 
86,000 
34,700 
12,200 ; 

1,076,855 
428,375 
70,470 
50,925 


$ 57,885 
82,476 
98 ,0S3 
117,185 
256,625 
130,319 55,563 
173,450 226,476 
44,185 900 
24.900 66,900 
5,154,370 6,428,925 2,632.800 
488 850 81,435 88,850 
246,900 57,148 32,7 
367 448 345,996 408,71° 


$8,343,531 $3,837,259 


$ 180,350 
60,242 
92,657 

188,875 
558,064 


$ 52,725 
40,251 
20,000 
24,605 

262,210 
133,762 
55,468 
12,135 
73,000 




















Albany 
Astoria 

Bead 

Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass. 
Klamath Falls 























$2,112,982 $7 242,646 
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